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in prayer, or singing", and the odors of incense, help this transfet
of faith without or against proof. These appeals to suggestibility
all come under the head of drama. Nowadays the novels with a
tendency operate the same suggestion. A favorite field for it is
sociological doctrine. In this field it is a favorite process to pro-
ceed by ideals, but ideals, as above shown (sees. 203, 204), are
fantastic and easily degenerate into manias when they become
mass phenomena. Mariolatry, the near end of the world, the
coming of the Paraclete, are subjects of repeated manias, espe-
cially for minds unsettled by excessive ascetic observances. It
follows from all these cases of mental aberration that the minds
of the masses of a society cannot be acted on by deliberation
and critical investigation, or by the weight of sound reasoning.
There is a mysticism of democracy and a transcendentalism of
political philosophy in the masses to-day, which can be operated
on by the old methods of suggestion. The stock exchange shows
the possibility of suggestion. What one ought to do is to perceive
and hold fast to the truth, but also to know the delusion which
the mass are about to adopt; but it is only the most exceptional
men who can hold to a personal opinion against the opinion of
the surrounding crowd.

222.  Power of the crowd over the individual.   The manias
and delusions therefore dominate the individual like the fashions,
fads, and affectations.   It is the power of the crowd over the
individual which is constant.  The truth and justice of the popular
opinion is of very inferior importance.   The manias and delusions
also operate selection, but not always in the same way, or in any
way which can be defined.   He who resists a mania may be trodden
under foot like any other heretic.   There occur cases, however, in
which he wins by dissent.   If he can outlive the mania, he will
probably gain at a later time, when its folly is proved to all.

223.  Discipline by pain.   He who wants to make another do
something, or to prevent him from doing something, may, if the
former is the stronger, connect act or omission with the infliction
of pain.   This is only an imitation of nature, in which pain is a
sanction and a deterrent.   Family and school discipline have
always rested on this artificial use of pain.   It is, apparently, the